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THERE’S  PLENTY  OF  BUSINESS 
ABOUT 

When  you  hear  anybody  complaining 
That  times  are  the  devil  for  trade, 

While  he  takes  up  your  time  in  explaining 
How  easily  losses  are  made, 

Just  tell  him  to  take  off  the  sackcloth 
And  put  on  his  hat  and  come  out; 

You  can  very  soon  prove 

Once  you  get  on  the  move 

That  there’s  plenty  of  business  about. 

Though  it  isn’t  like  ’19  or  ’20 
When  any  darn  fool  could  succeed, 

And  you’ve  got  to  hike  around  good  and 

plenty 

To  rake  in  the  orders  you  need, 

What  else  do  you  want  if  you’re  honest? 
There  oughtn’t  to  be  any  doubt 
If  you  hunt  out  your  buyer 
And  shape  like  a trier. 

There’s  plenty  of  business  about. 
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WHEN  AN  ORDER  IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 


M 


IAYBE  you’ve  always  thought  that 
‘orders  is  orders.”  Well,  they  “ain’t.” 
‘An  order  is  not  an  order  when  it  is 
contingent  upon  future  conditions.  An  ‘at 
once’  order,  where  there  is  a past  due  account 
is  not  an  order — it  is  an  embarrassment.” 


“An  order  for  $1,000  from  one  who  is  not 
entitled  to  credit  in  excess  of  $200  is  not  an 
order,  it  is  a grievance.” 


“An  order  for  new  account,  without  refer- 
ence, is  not  an  order,  it  is  a clog  in  the  wheels 
and  may  become  a source  of  bitterness.” 

“An  order  not  plainly  or  correctly  written  is 
not  an  order,  it  is  aggravation.” 


“An  order  that  does  not  show  every  agreement 
and  every  special  condition  entered  into  be- 
tween the  salesman  and  the  customer  is  not 
an  order — it  is  a breeder  of  misunderstanding 
and  dissension.”  -Mutual  End  Points. 


WHY  SOME  SALES  LETTERS  FAIL 


(It's  not  their  fault  at  all) 

IT  was  the  salesman  on  the  road  who  put 
his  finger  on  the  sore  spot. 

It  was  the  same  salesman  who  had  made 
an  exceptional  record  during  a very  dull  season. 

The  salesman  knew  why  his  record  was  good 
and  most  of  his  customers  knew  why  they 
held  their  orders  for  him  and  passed  up 
other  houses. 

In  spite  of  his  record,  the  salesman  was  wor- 
ried. Never,  during  all  his  career,  had  he  had 
to  take  on  his  shoulders  so  many  mistakes  of 
others. 

He  had  had  too  much  explaining — too  much 
of  “Don’t  bother,  Henry!  (a  good  customer) 
I’ll  fix  it.”  And  now,  returning  to  the  home 
office,  he  was  going  to  say  a few  things. 

First  he  went  to  the  sales  manager  and  the 
advertising  manager.  “Fellows,”  he  said, 
“you’ve  no  idea  how  much  your  publicity  and 
sales  letters  have  helped  me  and  surely  as  well 
the  others  out  there  in  contact  with  our  cus- 
tomers; but  the  whole  castle  is  being  shaken 
as  with  an  earthquake  and  I’ve  found  where 
the  trouble  is.  We’re  being  undermined  by — 
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“Oh,  I know,  Brown  and  Green  are  cutting 
prices,”  interrupted  the  sales  manager. 

“Cutting  prices,  nothing!”  came  back  from 
the  salesman,  “Who  is  it  that’s  sending  out  those 
form  collection  letters?  Who  is  it  that’s  mes- 
sing up  things  in  the  Order  and  Adjustment 
Departments?  Have  you  ever  seen  these  let- 
ters we  are  sending  out?  Well,  it’s  time  we 
had  a conference  on  correspondence.” 

“We’re  treating  the  trade  to  honey  till 
they  buy  and  then  we  begin  filling  the  comb 
with  nitric  acid.  In  ten  years  I’ve  never  had 
to  carry  the  buck  for  the  house  to  such  an  ex- 
tent. ‘It  isn’t  the  fact  that  a payment  is 
due  next  week  but  it’s  the  way  they  say  it,’ 
one  man  down  East  told  me — and  he  had  a 
good  legitimate  kick  too — because  we  hadn’t 
cleaned  up  an  error  on  his  second  shipment 
and  the  goods  were  three  weeks  overdue.” 

The  story  is  longer  and  replete  with  more 
detail  but,  when  the  air  had  cleared  and  the 
frolic  was  over,  several  new  policies  had  been 
adopted  and  follow-ups  to  sales  letters  and 
orders  were  made  to  harmonize  to  the  general 
tune  of  “You  can’t  shake  with  your  right 
hand,  while  you  hit  me  with  your  left  and  still 
be  friends  for  life.” 

* * * 

Knowledge  is  the  only  fountain  both  of  the 
love  and  the  principles  of  human  liberty. 


SOME  THINGS  ABOUT  WHICH 
YOU  CAN’T  ARGUE  TO  REACH 


AN  AGREEMENT 


Religion unless  you  have  a week’s 

vacation  for  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Nationalities unless  you  are  prepared 

for  physical  combat. 


Contests  on  “Sport”.. . .unless  you  are  willing  to 

admit  that  the  best 
team  wins. 

“Who  Works  the 

Hardest” unless  husband  and  wife 

are  willing  to  disagree. 

The  Greater  Importance 
of  Sales  or  Production  unless  both  sides  reverse 

their  daily  employment 
for  a year  or  so. 

Politics unless  you  don’t  care  who 

is  elected. 

With  a Street  Car 

Conductor unless  the  power  sudden- 

ly goes  off. 

With  Four  Aces unless  you’re  foolish. 

With  a Tire  Thief unless  you’re  there  first. 
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With  the  Cost  of  Doing 

Business unless  you  know  relative 

values. 

Value  of 

unless  it  is  admitted  that 

there  are  other  values 
beyond  the  saving  of  a 
mere  penny  or  so. 

THE  IMPORTANT  QUESTION 

SOME  sea-going  philosopher  said:  “The 

world  is  not  much  interested  in  the  storms 
you  encountered  at  sea:  the  question  is, 
did  you  bring  the  ship  into  port?” 

How  many  times  has  it  happened  that  some- 
body has  come  up  looking  like  the  “Ancient 
Mariner”  himself  and  laid  his  skinny  hand  on 
your  shoulder  and  bade  you  listen  while  he 
told  of  the  astounding  difficulties  he  was  work- 
ing under,  how  he  was  expected  to  do  a whale  of 
a job,  and  that  the  boss  was  “on  his  neck”  all 
of  the  time,  and  how  he  could  do  a real  job  if 
he  had  more  time? 

Haven’t  you  found  that  usually  such  a 
fellow  is  the  kind  that  doesn’t  quite  know  how 
to  meet  difficult  situations,  that  he’s  not  naturally 
or  by  training  well  enough  equipped  to  do  the 
job  he’s  working  on  ? After  a piece  of  work  is 
successfully  finished,  the  difficulties  encountered 
and  overcome  on  the  way  fade  into  nothing. 
The  big  hurrah  is  that  it  is  done. 

The  man  for  whom  a job  is  done,  whether  it’s 
the  owner  of  a ship  or  the  foreman  in  a shop, 
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knows  when  you’ve  completed  a specially  arduous 
task  that  you’ve  met  all  sorts  of  obstacles. 
He  knows  because  he  has  been  through  them  and 
he  measures  the  finished  job  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  barriers  you  met  on  the  way. 

Everyone  has  a boss.  It’s  natural  to  want  to 
tell  him  at  each  step  of  the  way  how  much  we 
have  done,  and  most  of  us  are  even  likely  to 
over-emphasize  the  difficulties.  But  the  boss 
judges  by  clean-cut  results.  Even  the  “big 
boss”  has  his  boss — his  conscience — and  con- 
science is  even  more  impatient  of  excuses. 
What  Boss  Conscience  wants  to  know  is,  not 
how  hard  was  the  voyage  but  was  the  ship 
brought  to  port? 

The  Morse  Dry  Dock  Dial. 


ip 

WATERMARKED  WILL 


Document  drawn  on  odd  piece  of  Parchment 

London,  Sept.  1 7 — (By  Mail) — Mr.  Robert 
Isgar,  of  Paisley  Road,  West  Southbourne, 
Bournemouth,  who  died  on  June  7,  left  estate 
of  the  gross  value  of  £5,254,  with  net  personalty 
£5,054.  The  will  is  made  on  a large  sheet  of 
parchment  paper,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
by  a watermark,  which  is  a complete  calendar 
for  the  year  1889,  surmounted  by  portrait 
medallions  of  four  Messrs.  Marshall,  and  headed 
“Three  generations  of  Dandy  Roll  and  Bank 
Note  Mould  Bakers,  wire  weavers,  etc.,”  and 
bearing  at  the  foot  of  the  watermark  the  name 
“T.  J.  Marshall  and  Co.” 

— From  Montreal  Gazette. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  WATERMARKS 

By  WILLIAM  BOND  WHEELWRIGHT 

FROM  earliest  times  of  hand-made  paper, 
the  artisan  has  water-marked  his  sheet 
with  some  symbol.  Only  a few  years  ago 
a Dictionary  of  Watermarks  was  prepared  by 
C.  M.  Briquet  and  published  in  four  folios  con- 
taining 16,112  facsimiles  of  designs  used  between 
the  years  1 282  and  1 600.  These  have  ordinarily 
been  regarded  merely  as  commercial  trade-marks 
but,  in  a very  interesting  volume  by  Harold 
Bayley,  entitled  “A  New  Light  on  the  Renais- 
sance”, the  author  has  expounded  a new  theory 
for  the  existence  of  early  watermarks.  He 
points  out  that,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  “there  existed, 
in  the  South  of  France,  a premature  civilization 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe”  and  that 
paper-making  was  one  of  its  foremost  industries. 
It  also  appears  that  these  people  were  intensely 
religious  but  their  views  were  at  variance  with  the 
established  church  and  consequently  they  were 
persecuted  as  heretics. 

“It  will  be  shown”,  he  says,  “that  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  known  watermark  in  1 282 , 
these  mysterious  marks  are,  speaking  broadly, 
the  traditional  emblems  of  Provence.  From  the 
fact  that,  fundamentally,  the  same  designs 
were  employed  all  over  Europe,  we  can  deduce 
the  inference  that  Provencal  refugees  carried 
their  art  throughout  Europe  just  in  the  same 
way  as,  at  a later  period,  and  under  somewhat 
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similar  circumstances,  the  persecuted  Huguenots 
carried  new  industries  into  strange  countries. 


There  is  a number  of  designs  that  illustrate 
this  point.  The  “Pot”,  for  example,  was  popular 
for  some  three  hundred  years  and  the  name  came 
to  denote  a particular  size  of  writing  paper 
measuring  15  x 12".  “The  Bull’s  Head”  was 
in  use  for  over  two  hundred  years  and  the  ancient 
“Fleur-de-lis”,  even  if  employed  without  a 
thought  as  to  its  original  significance,  is  still 
in  use. 

In  a few  words,  it  is  Mr.  Bayley’s  idea  that  a 
subtle  sort  of  religious  propaganda  was  carried 
on  by  persistent  use  of  symbols  by  the  heretical 
paper-makers.  Mr.  Briquet  concedes  the  plausi- 
bility of  Mr.  Bayley’s  theory  of  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  watermarks  but  maintains  that  it 
rests  with  him  to  prove  that  the  marks  were 
used  for  this  reason. 

To  me  this  theory  is  not  only  fascinating  but 
convincing.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
early  printers  also  employed  many  designs  of 
allegorical  significance  and  that  identical  designs 
were  used  by  different  printers  throughout 
Europe  tends  strongly  to  substantiate  this  view 
of  watermarks.  The  relations  between  paper- 
makers  and  printers  in  the  old  days  were  much 
more  intimate  than  to-day,  as  they  dealt  directly 
with  one  another. 

To  affirm  or  deny  Mr.  Bayley’s  theory  would 
require  vastly  more  research  than  the  writer 
has  ever  found  the  opportunity  to  carry  on. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  it  is  proposed 
to  accept  his  hypothesis  and  show  some  of  the 
emblems  on  which  it  is  based,  together  with  his 


explanation  of  their  meanings.  The  first  exam- 
ple selected,  (Figure  1),  represents  the  “Vera 
Icon”  or  True  Image.  “The  legend  runs  that 
the  Saviour,  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  was  met  by 
the  woman  Berenice.  Filled  with  Compassion, 
she  wiped  His  face  with  her  kerchief,  which 
miraculously  retained  the  imprint  of  the  Divine 
features.  Whereupon,  Berenice  was  re-christ- 
ened  ‘St.  Veronica’,  an  anagram  of  ‘Vera  Icon’  ”. 
Figure  2 is  Jacob’s  ladder,  with  an  angel  on  the 
uppermost  rung.  The  ladder  was  regarded  by 
the  Albigenses  as  “a  symbol  of  virtues  and  good 
works  by  the  practice  of  which  Earth  is  brought 
into  close  touch  with  Heaven.”  Figure  3 is 
one  of  a great  variety  of  hands,  symbolic  of 
labour  and,  when  marked  with  a heart,  of 
loving  labour.  The  favourite  emblem  of  the 
Trinity  was  the  Fleur-de-lis.  In  figure  4 it 
is  shown  encircled  by  a blazing  halo.  Figure  3 
is  typical  of  the  Bull’s  Head  designs  before  men- 
tioned. They  were  all  symbolic  of  the  motto 
“Per  ardua  ad  astra”  (Through  hardships  to  the 
stars) . The  ox  was  emblematic  of  patience 
and  strength  and  signified  one  “who  bore  the 
yoke  and  laboured  in  silence  for  the  good  of 
others.”  It  was  taught  by  a school  of  philo- 
sophers that  the  Mediator,  the  only  means  of 
“At-one-ment”  between  the  dual  and  conflicting 
principles  of  man,  was  Christ.  This  may  have 
given  use  to  the  many  watermarks  representative 
of  Atonement.  Figure  6:  The  two  pillars 

of  principles  are  connected  to  each  other 
by  symbols  of  the  Divine,  either  the  Grapes, 
i.e.  the  True  Vine,  as  in  figure  6 or  by  initials 
that  denote  the  Deity. 
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Certainly  an  interesting  field  for  speculation 
and  research  has  been  opened  by  Mr.  Bayley 
and  the  writer  hopes  that  this  brief  introduction 
to  the  subject  may  lead  others  to  a study  of  the 
history  and  significance  of  Watermarks. 

Note:  “A  New  Light  on  the  Renaissance” 

is  published  by  F.  M.  Dent  & Co.,  London; 
E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New  York. 

— “Alfelco  Fads’. 

Albany  Felt  Company , 


One  step  won’t  take  you  very  far. 
You’ve  got  to  keep  on  walking; 

One  word  won’t  tell  folks  who  you  are, 
You’ve  got  to  keep  on  talking; 

One  inch  won’t  make  you  very  tall, 

You’ve  got  to  keep  on  growing; 

One  little  ad  won’t  do  it  all. 

You’ve  got  to  keep  them  going. 


VALUE  RECEIVED 

A young  man,  having  found  the  wallet  of 
a business  executive,  was  ushered  into  his 
private  office.  Said  the  latter:  ‘‘Well,  young 

man,  say  what  you  have  to  say  and  say  it 
quickly.  My  time  is  worth  a dollar  a minute. 

‘‘And  so  is  mine.  Here  is  a wallet  you  lost 
yesterday,  less  pay  for  an  hour’s  time  which 
I used  in  waiting  to  see  you,”  the  young  man 
replied  as  he  extracted  sixty  dollars  from  the 

wa^et*  — Stevens  Tech.  Stone  Mill. 


PROCRASTINATION 


“One  thing , at  least , is  certain — this  life  flies ” 

AT  every  quarter  turn  of  the  year  conver- 
sation is  frequently  heard  to  take  on  tones 
"of  wonderment  and  surprise. 

“It  seems  impossible.  One  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  autumn  is  over  and  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.” 

Somewhat  like  the  above  we  hear  the  snatches 
of  talk  and  expression  of  ourselves  and  others. 
There’s  a bit  of  more  than  a moral  in  this 
recognition  and  general  public  acknowledgment 
that  time  seemingly  skids  along  with  little  pas- 
sing impression  until  a definite  interval  is  past. 

“This  year”  is  generally  long,  “this  month” 
seems  to  grant  sufficient  time,  “this  week” 
is  a fair  interval  for  deliberation  and  debate. 
Yet,  it  will  all  boil  down  to  the  simple  “to-day” 
and  “to-morrow,”  as  units  of  time,  wherein 
the  accomplishments  of  the  week,  the  month 
or  the  year  are  determined.  It  is  the  thirty 
to-days  and  to-morrows  which  make  the  month. 
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What  we  carried  over  from  yesterday  becomes 
the  work  of  to-day.  But  how  much  of  next 
month  or  next  season  do  we  include  in  to-day, 
rather  than  pass  it  over  to  a whole  period  of 
to-morrows  which  fail  us  at  the  last,  being  either 
too  late  or  permitting  of  bare  hurried  accom- 
plishment without  the  possibility  of  thorough- 
ness. 

Treat  the  dread  evil  of  procrastination  as  we 
will,  if  it’s  drawing  a winning  hand  against 
us,  it’s  piling  up  a terrible  score.  Yet,  all  the 
time  we  hold  unbeatable  cards,  “to-day,” 
“to-morrow;”  carefully  played,  without  fuss  or 
flurry,  they  will  knock  the  everlasting  plate 
glass  windows  out  of  needs  for  early  spring 
and  late  winter. 

* * * 

A great  football  game  was  won  decisively, 
because  a man  practised  drop-kicking  regularly 
and  carefully  all  one  summer. 

* * * 

Businesses  are  succeeding  to-day  because  they 
made  financial  production  and  sales  plans  last 
Spring,  while  others  were  waiting. 

* * * 

A refusal  to  use  to-day  and  to-morrow  will 

generally  mean  an  admission  that  nothing  more 
for  next  month  or  next  season  will  be  expected 
than  ordinary  blanks.  It  might  even  be  pointed 
out  that  immigration  problems  are  not  yet 
answered  because  the  to-days  and  to-morrows 
of  years  ago  were  not  used  to  plan  and  bring 
about  accomplishment. 
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THE  CIRCULAR  APPROACH 

THE  time  was  this  summer;  the  place 
was  the  home  office  of  a certain  big  manu- 
facturing concern,  and  the  occasion  was 
a national  convention  of  that  concern’s  salesmen. 

A little  knot  of  the  salesmen  had  gathered  for 
a talk-fest  after  one  of  the  convention  sessions. 
They  were  discussing  approaches.  And  spoke 
Shorty  B. — 

“The  best  approach  that  I know  of,’’  said 
Shorty,  “is  a round-about  approach  that  leads 
to  the  prospect  by  way  of  his  business.  It’s 
an  approach  that  starts  some  time  before  you 
see  the  man  himself  at  all.  And  it’s  mostly 
study.’’ 

You  fellows  talk  a lot  about  “putting  yourself 
in  the  prospect’s  place.’’  You  all  agree  that 
that’s  great  stuff.  And  yet,  when  you  sit 
down  with  the  prospect,  all  you  talk  about  is 
“our  company”  and  “our  product”  and  “our 
policies”  and  “our  service.”  Why? 

Because  you  can’t  talk  about  anything  else. 
You  can’t  tell  the  prospect  about  what  our 
product  will  do  for  him — how  it  will  make 
money  for  him — because  you  don’t  know  his 
business  well  enough.  The  right  approach  is 
by  way  of  the  prospect’s  back  door.  Before 
you  see  him,  go  through  his  business.  Then 
you’ll  have  something  to  tell  him.” 

— Business  Magazine. 


Teacher — How  many  seasons  are  there? 
Izzy — Two,  busy  and  dull.  — Ex. 


First  Schoolboy:  “Oh,  lor’!  I wish  Garibaldi 


’ad  been  a Dutchman. 

Second  Schoolboy:  “Why?” 

“’Cos  I just  said  ’e  was  in  the  exam,  paper.” 
— Passing  Show  {London) - 

* ' ♦ * 

Printing  is  not  only  a business  in  itself, 

but  it  is  the  business  by  which  and  through 
which  other  businesses  are  built. 

— Remprint. 

* * * 

Two  microbes  sat  on  a pantry  shelf 
And  watched  with  expressions  pained 
The  milkmaid’s  stunts. 

And  both  said  at  once, 

“Our  relations  are  going  to  be  strained.” 

— Medical  Quip- 

* * * 

“Art  is  one  of  the  two  organs  of  human  pro- 
gress. By  words  man  interchanges  thought. 
By  forms  of  art  he  interchanges  feelings,  and 
this  with  all  men:  not  only  of  the  present  time, 
but  also  of  the  past  and  the  future.” 

— Tolstoy. 
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